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some   extent  still,   the  modern  v<d
ecclesiastical Christianity.    In its v
or spoken form, it appears to have been the
alanguage,  according to   Buddhist  commen-
rtarial tradition, of   Mag'adha,   according  to
Rhys   Davids,   of  Kosala,   about   the fifth
century B.C. (or earlier) and subsequent cen-
turies.    It   was  in  the kingdom  of Kosala
that the Buddhist  movement   took  firmest
root,   growing   up   in   the   great  college   at
Savatthi, the site of which has during the
last   few  years   been   excavated.    So   that
although the first Buddhist Emperor, Asoka,
was   of   Magadha,   south   of   Kosala,   and
established   his   capital   at   Patna   on   the
Ganges, the Buddhist canon had already been
compiled (though not yet written) more or
less in its present form in Kosalese, and not
in Magadhi, and so it has since then remained
in the countries of Further India, after the
expulsion of Buddhism from its birthplace.
Buddhism was  a missionizing movement
from the first, and Further India was won
over   to  Buddhism  by missions  dispatched
from its centres in North-East India.    And
it is in Further India, constantly loyal to its
adopted religion, that the Pali books, hand-
written on palm-leaves, have been preserved,
freshly copied,  commented upon, or other-
wise   elaborated   in   other   palm-leaf  manu-
scripts, and have thence, in copies old or new,
been sold or given to,   or appropriated  by
Europeans.